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Workplace and educational changes related to gender in 
Louisiana in 1996-97 suggest some progress but a continued need to reduce 
wide gender gaps in some occupational areas. Workplace data show a closing 
gender gap, but changes are occurring at different rates for different areas. 
Women's share of the total labor force continues to rise; wage differences by 
gender continue; women-owned businesses increase; and secretaries and 
cashiers are still predominantly female. Both secondary and postsecondary 
systems have increased enrollment. Slightly more females are enrolled in 
vocational programs, but males are about five out of six students enrolled in 
programs not traditional for their gender. The largest 'number of 
nontraditional enrollees are males in secondary business and home economics 
programs. Slow, steady progress continues in female participation in industry 
programs, the area of greatest gender disparity. Agencies with projects 
continue to use diverse recruitment, retention, and placement strategies for 
increased participation of nontraditional students. The state has awarded 108 
grants to educational agencies for implementation of projects for sex equity 
and single parents, displaced homemakers, and single pregnant women. Of 
project students with known outcomes, 33.5 percent are still enrolled in 
their vocational programs and making satisfactory progress, and 26.8 percent 
have completed their vocational programs and been employed in standard or 
above -standard positions. (Numerous charts and tables are provided.) (YLB) 
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T he Statement of Purpose of the Carl D. Perkins Act of I 990, Public Law 1 0 1 -392 
reads as follows: “It is the purpose of this Act to make the United States more 
competitive in the world economy by developing more fully the academic and occupa- 
tional skills of all segments of the population. This purpose will principally be achieved 
through concentrating resources on improving educational programs leading to aca- 
demic and occupational skill competencies needed to work in a technologically ad- 
vanced society. “ 

The inference is that the Law is all inclusive and that there are segments of the 
society that may have been, to some degree, excluded. The I 990 Amendments to the 
Act contain provisions for inclusion of special populations with equal access to a full 
range of vocational education programs available to individuals who are not members 
of special populations, including occupationally specific courses of study in cooperative 
education, apprenticeship programs and comprehensive guidance and counseling. 
Included among the special populations are individuals participating in programs to 
eliminate sex bias and stereotyping. 

Although there are special reserves for sex equity, educational systems need to be 
aware of the fact that the elimination of sex bias and sex stereotyping may be accom- 
plished with little or no funds by: ( I ) including fairness on the basis of origin, race, age, 
gender, and disabilities, in your school's policies; (2) informing students that all pro- 
grams in the system are available to all students desiring to enroll; (3) recruiting stu- 
dents for high-technology-high-wage programs; (4) providing opportunities for these 
students to participate in tech prep programs, and (5) scheduling students regardless 
of gender into programs non-traditional to their gender. 

Finally, and understanding by all eligible recipients that if our country is to be more 
competitive in the world economy, indeed, it will take all segments of the population, 
but they must be prepared to become well-trained, productive citizens in our society. 

This status report, prepared by Dr. Hargroder, can very well be a barometer for 
social and economic change in Louisiana vocational education. 



Office of Vocational Education 
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P rogress toward sex equity in vocational education is a special national and state 
goal (U. S. Congress, 1991; Office of Vocational Education, 1991). Recipients of 
funds through the Carl D. Perkins Applied Vocational and Technology Education Act 
Amendments (Perkins Act) aim toward this goal through various institutional practices 
and special projects. 

This study aims to: 

• Compare I 996-97 and prior-years student enrollment in programs that are not 
traditional for their gender. 

• Identify the practices, barriers, and achievements of special groups in the area of 
sex equity: 

• secondary and postsecondary institutions (agencies) named by the Louisiana 
State Department of Education, Office of Vocational Education, as recipients 
of funds through the state, 

• state projects funded through Section 222 of the Perkins Act, namely projects 
to eliminate sex bias, and 

• state projects funded through Section 22 I of the Perkins Act, namely projects 
for single parents, displaced homemakers, and single-pregnant women. 

• describe the students who are direct recipients of Section 221 and/or 222 
project services. 

• Summarize the state's observed achievements toward sex equity. 

Statistical data are derived from several sources. Vocational enrollment statistics 
are based on the Vocational Education Data System (VEDS) collected by the Louisiana 
Office of Vocational Education. Institutional project achievements summarize data col- 
lected through survey of projects by the author of this report. Student data are derived 
from student intake forms collected by institutions and submitted to the author. 
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W orkplace data show a closing gender gap. However, changes are occurring at 
different rates for different areas. These are examples of changes that can be 
seen in Louisiana. 



Women’s share of the total 
labor force continues to rise. 

Source; U.S. Department of Labor. 

Women's Bureau. 1997. 

- .z: Employment and Earnings, monlh\y, \ 991 . 



Louisiana Civilian Labor Force 




Male 


Female 


of Employed 


53.2% 


46.8% 


of Unemployed 


55.6% 


44.4% 



Source: U.S. Department of Labor Statistics, 



Louisiana PubEic Schools 
Percent Female 


Functional Groupings 


1993-94 


1997-98 


Regular Teachers 


8 1 .89% 


82.55% 


School Asst Principals 


41.35% 


44.99% 


School Principals 


37.66% 


47.70% 


Superintendents 


9.09% 


13.64% 



Source: Louisiana Department of Education. 1 998 



New jobs are expected to 
increase by I 4% from 1 994 

through 3005. 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor. 
Women s Bureau. 1997. 



Wage differences by gender 
continue. Women’s wages are 
74% of men’s, overall. 

U.S. Department of Labor. Women's Bureau. 1997. 



Women owned 
businesses increase. 

Source. U.S. Department of Labor. 
Women's Bureau. 1997. 



Louisiana Registered £ Practidn 


g Lawyers 


Year 


Male 


Female 


Total 


% Male 


% Female 


1998 


13,607 


4,429 


18,036 


75.44% 


24.56% 



Source: Louisiana Bar Association, New Orieans, LA, 1998. 



Legislators - Louisiana vs U.S. 
Percent Female 




1987 


1998 


U.S. 


16% 


22% 


Louisiana 


4% 


^ 1 2% 


Source: Louisiana Almanac l997-9f 


• Edition 



Secretaries and cashiers 
are still predominately 

female. 

Source: U.S. Department oi Lalwr. 
Women's Bureau. 1997. 



Registered 


Professional 


.and Surveyors in Louisiana 


Year 


Male 


Female 


Total 


% Male 


% Female 


1993 


27 


0 


27 


100% 


0% 


1997 


38 


2 


40 


95% 


5% 



Source: Louisiana Engineering Society. 1 998 



Registered Professional Engineers in Louisiana 


Year 


Male 


Female 


Total 


% Male 


% Female 


1993 


494 


26 


520 


95% 


5% 


1997 


547 


30 


577 


95% 


5% 


Source: Louisiana Engineering Society. 
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Tcftal Enrollment: 1990-97 





Vocational 

Enrollment 



(Vocational education refers 
to prganized educational 
programs offering a sequence 
of courses Which are directly 
related to the preparatloh of 
individuals in paid or unpaid 
employment in current or 
emerging occupations 
requiring other than a 
baccalaureate or advanced 
degree. Total enrollment 
indicates the total number of 
students enrolled in voca- 
tional education in public 
secondary systems and 
postsecondary institutions. 

This is an unduplicated count, 
reporting an individual in only 
one program regardless of 
the number of programs (or 
courses) of enrollment. If 
multiple programs are 
recorded for a student, only 
the most recent enrollment is 
counted.] 




• Educational agencies reported serving I 60,079 students in Louisiana public voca- 
tional education in 1996-97. 

• Enrollment differed among agency types. Secondary systems continued to enroll 
the most vocational students, 128,629 compared to 26,267 for the Louisiana 
Technical College System (technical colleges) and 5, 1 83 for institutions of higher 
education (higher education). 

• Over the previous year, vocational enrollments in technical colleges increased by 
I 1 ,02 I , secondary systems by 434, and higher education by 2,04 I . 




|D Secondary Systems n Technical Colleges » Higher Education 



[Note. It may be noted that secondary systems often count enrollment in a single vocational course as voca- 
tional enrollment, although an unduplicated count is provided in the event that a student is enrolled in more 
than one vocational course. Postsecondary schools (technical colleges and higher education) report voca- 
tional enrollment according to the student’s designation of an entire program of study. Some changes from year 
to year may be attributed to whether or not specific agencies submit reports.] 



Enrollment By Gender 

• The number of females continue to exceed 
the number of males. Females were 52.0% 
of enrollments. 

• This differed among agency types. Higher 
education had 66.0% females and second- 
ary systems had 52.0% females. There were 
more males than females in the technical col- 
leges 50.9 % were males. 

• Since I 990, the overall greater female rate 
persisted, with only slight fluctuations. 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Program Enrollment by Gender 



[Programs are classified by Classification of Program (CIP) Codes, a nationally recognized coding system for vocational courses. In context programs 
are clustered according to occupational fields. Shown in the figure are only those fields that are generally recognized as gender- dominate (having over 
75% of one gender). Components of each cluster are listed in the enrollment summary shown on page 7,] 

• Business office programs continue to be the area of highest enrollment, claiming approximately 38,6% of all voca- 
tional students. Industry programs are second, with 2 1 , 1%, followed by home economics, with 20,8%, agriculture 
with 8,2%, health with 6,7%, marketing with 3,6%, and the public/protective services with ,5% of total enrollment. 



Agriculture 
Industry 
Business (Office) 
Home Economics 
Health 
Pub/Prot Services 




38,999 



H 1 H 

5,000 10,000 15,000 20,000 25,000 30,000 35,000 40,000 











Of all males, 

37.4% are in industry, 

29.7% are in business, 

I 3.8% are in agriculture, 

I 3.2% are in home economics, 

2.8% are in marketing, 

2.0% are in health, 

.6% are in public/protective services, and 
.5% are in other programs. 




Of all females, 

46.9% are in business, 

27.9% are in home economics, 

I 1 .0% are in health, 

6.0% are in industry, 

4.3% are in marketing, 

3.1% are in agriculture, 

.5% are in public/protective services, and 
. 5% are in other programs. 



I 






Non-Traditional Enrollment 

[Non-Traditional, in this context, refers to students who are in programs 
that are not traditional for their gender. This applies to males in business 
office, home economics, and health areas and to females in agriculture, 
industry, and the public/protective services.] 



• 26.5% of gender-dominant programs were nontradi- 
tional enrollees. 

• The secondary system had the highest rate of nontra- 
ditional enrollment 29.4%, followed by higher educa- 
tion with 20.8% and technical colleges with I 3.8%. 



Nontraditional 

OC CO/ 




enrollment in a particular program at the secondary level may not be an indicator of entering that occupation. At 
Pr^^h ? r 7 h h nontraditional programs more often lead toward employment in nontraditional fields. For example, when consid- 

ente^occuJSn hom^^^^^^ ^t^te labor statistics indicate that proportionately fewer males 





• There were differences, among the agency types, in nontraditional enrollment, as follows: 



Secondary Systems 

58.3% were males in business 
(office); 

25.6% were males in home 
economics; 

8.8% were females in industry; 

6.7% were females in agriculture; 
and 

.7% were males in health. 
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Technical Colleges 




Higher Education 


4 1 .7% were females in industry; 




51.1% were males in health; 


20.4% were males in health; 




2 1 .4% were females in the 


1 9.0% were males in business 




public protective services; 


(office); 




1 5.6% were males in business 


1 3.8% were males in home 




(office); and 


economics; 




1 2.0% were females in industry. 


3.9% were females in the public/ 






protective services; and 






1 -3% were females in agriculture. 
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Changes in Non~Traditional Enrollment 1 990-97 



Over the seven year period, nontraditional enrollment 
rates have fluctuated slightly. 



199091 


39,926 


24.4% 


1991-92 


42,601 


24.6% 


1992-93 


42,775 


25.4% 


199^ 


40,963 


27.7% 


1994-95 


42,607 


27.5% 


199596 


37.743 


26.5% 


1 99997 


46,368 


26.5% 




In I 996-97, programs in public protective services had the highest rate of nontraditional enrollment; 370 or 43.6% 
of the enrollment in this field were females. 

Business (office) and home economics programs continued to exceed the 25% requested for gender integration of 
programs. Males comprised 36.9% and 30.4%, respectively, of enrollments. 

Agriculture programs had females consisting I 9. 4% of enrollment. 

Industry continued to have the lowest rate of nontraditional enrollment. However, small increases are evident each 
year. This year, females were 4,968 or I 4.7% of enrollment in industry programs, the highest female rate in the six 

years of the study. 




Agriculture Industry 



Business 

(Office) 



Home 
Economics 



Pub/Prot 

Services 



o 
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Non-traditional Rates in Programs 

□ Avg of 1990-95 0 1995-96 □ 1 996-97 
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Females In Industry Programs 



[National and state goals for vocational edu- 
cation include the increased participation of un- 
der-represented groups in higher level skills for 
increased national productivity. It is generally 
recognized that females are under-represented 
in industry. This general interest, coupled with 
the state's lower vocational enrollment in in- 
dustry, motivates a closer examination of fe- 
males in this category, particularly in the sub- 
categories that comprise this area.] 



Actual Enrollment 

• In I 996-97, there were 4,968 fe- 
males enrolled in industry pro- 
grams. This is an increase over 
previous years of charting 
progress in this area. 

• Some industry program areas 
show trends of increasing female 
enrollment while others show de- 
creases. 






1991-92 


1992-93 


1993-94 


1994-95 


1995-96 


1996-97 


Engineering Technologies 


259 


214 


191 


150 


2,491 


2,101 


Industrial Arts 


1,400 


2,069 


1,855 


3,168 


1,222 


1,868 


Mechanics and Repairers 


546 


572 


528 


365 


339 


■315 


Precision Production 


683 


670 


614 


474 


436 


590 


Transportation and Material Moving 


56 


37 


38 


46 


19 


42 


Construction Trade 


158 


157 


140 


69 


49 


52 


Architecture 


794 


336 


352 


- 


- 


. 


TOTALS 


3,896 


4,055 


3,718 


4,272 


4,556 


4,968 



Female Rates In Programs 

[Rate of enrollment examines each agency type and identifies the percentage of the program enrollment which females comprise.] 



• The secondary systems enrolled 3,334 (67. 1 %) of females in industry programs. These were in the general programs of 
industrial arts, engineering technologies, and mechanics and repairers. 

• The technical colleges (enrolling 1 ,505 or 30.3%) provided more diversity in programs for specific areas of career train- 
ing. 



• Higher education (enrolling 1 29 


or 2.6%) provided industrial arts. 


usually with an emphasis in one or more specific areas 


of industry. 








Industry Programs 


Secondary Systems 


Technical Colleges 


Higher Education 


Engineering Technologies 


21.3% 


1 7.6% 


19.9% 


Industrial Arts 


13,6% 


46.9% 




Mechanics and Repairers 


22.1% 


8.0% 




Precision Production 




14.4% 




Transportation and Material Moving 




3.8% 




Construction Trades 




7.8%. 





Note. Engineering Technologies (such as civil technology, industrial production technology, etc.). Industrial Arts (such as energy/power and transportation, 
and electricity/electronics). Construction Trades (such as carpentry, plumbing, electrician). Mechanics and Repairers (such as automotive mechanics, small 
engine repair). Precision Production (such as welding, millwork and cabinet making, machine tool operation, upholstering, etc.). Transportation and Material 
Moving (such as truck and bus driving, construction equipment operation, material handling, etc.). 
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Enrollment Summary 1996-97 

Numbers in Parentheses are % Nontraditional 



Code Field Trtles Secondary Systems 



Totals 


128.629 


(29.4) 


A. 


Agriculture 


13,084 


(19.9) 


1. 


Agribusiness and Agric Products 


- 


- 


2. 


Agriculture Sciences 


13,084 


(19.9) 


3. 


Renewable Natural Sciences 


■ 




B. 


Industry 


20,537 


(16.2) 


15. 


Engineering Technologies 


6,863 


(2 1.3) 


21. 


Industrial Arts 


13,588 


(13.6) 


46. 


Construction Trades 


- 


- 


47. 


Mechanics and Repairers 


86 


(22.1) 


48. 


Precision Production 


- 


- 


49. 


Transportation and Material Moving 


■ 


■ 


C. 


Business (Office) 


55,386 


(39.7) 


7. 


Business and Administrative Support 


55,386 


(39.7) 


1 1. 


Computer and Information Sciences 


' 


■ 


D. 


Home Economics 


32,302 


(29.8) 


12. 


Consumer/Personal/Miscellaneous 


- 


- 


20. 


Vocational Home Economics 


32,302 


(29.8) 


E. 


Health 


1,721 


(15.4) 


17. 


Allied Health 


1,721 


(15.4) 


F. 


Marketing 


5,599 


(61.9) 


8. 


Marketing and Management 


5,599 


(61.9) 


50. 


Visual and Performing Arts 


■ 




G. 


Public/Protective Services 


- 


- 


22. 


Law and Legal Studies 


- 


- 


42. 


Psychology 


- 


- 


43. 


Protective Services 


■ 




H. 


Other 


- 


- 


24. 


General Programs 


- 


- 


32. 


Basic Skills 


- 


- 


60. 


Misclassified 


- 


- 




Technical Colleges Higher Education 



26.089 


(13.8) 


5J83 


(20.8) 


160,079 


(26.5) 


1 18 


(39.0) 


_ 


_ 


13,202 


(19.4) 


89 


(48.3) 


- 


- 


89 


(48.3) 


1 


(0.0) 


- 


- 


13,085 


(19.2) 


28 


(10.7) 


- 


- 


28 


(10.7) 


12,524 


(12.0) 


650 


(19.9) . 


33,71 1 


(14.7) 


2,899 


(17.6) 


650 


(19.9) 


10,412 


(20.2) 


32 


(46.9) 


- 


- 


13,620 


(13.7) 


664 


(7.8) 


- 


- 


664 


(7.8) 


3,704 


(8.0) 


- 


- 


3,790 


(8.3) 


4,1 10 


(14.4) 


- 


- 


4,1 10 


(14.4) 


1115 


(3.8) 


- 


- 


1,115 


(3.8) 


5730 


(1 1.9) 


705 


(23.8) 


61,821 


(36.9) 


5415 


(9.3) 


628 


(2 1 .2) 


61,429 


(36.8) 


315 


(57.1) 


77 


(45.5) 


392 


(54.9) 


1,004 


(49.5) 




- 


33,306 


(30.4) 


758 


(58.4) 


- 


- 


758 


(58.4) 


246 


(22.0) 


- 


- 


32,548 


(29.8) 


6,066 


(12.1) 


2,892 


(19.1) 


10,679 


(14.5) 


6,006 


(12.1) 


2,892 


(19.1) 


10,679 


(14.5) 


109 


(72.5) 


_ 


_ 


5,708 


(62.1) 


54 


(85.2) 


- 


- 


5,653 


(62.1) 


55 


(60.0) 


- 


- 


55 


(60.0) 


203 


(68.5) 


645 


(35.8) 


848 


(43.6) 


- 


- 


26 


(73.1) 


26 


(73.1) 


71 


(90.1) 


- 


- 


71 


(90.1) 


132 


(56.8) 


619 


(34.3) 


751 


(38.2) 


513 


(46.8) 


291 


(63.2) 


804 


(52.7) 


- - 


- 


291 


(63.2) 


291 


(63.2) 


439 


(38.5) 


- 


- 


439 


(38.5) 


74 


(96.0) 


- 


- 


74 


(96.0) 



Note: NonT = Nontraditional Students. Code refers to classification index program numbers, which designate field titles. Since the Marketing and Other 
categories are either gender integrated (having no gender with less than 25% enrollment) or are not analyzed by gender, enrollment rates in their programs 
^f females. 
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1 nteractions between students and educational institutions influence stu- 


/■" 


1 dent participation (Tinto, 1987). These interactions may serve to support or 


/ 


discourage student participation. Special populations have greater need for 
institutional support than do traditional students (National Center for Research 




in Vocational Education, 1 992). Additionally, by being nontraditional, these 
students may experience difficulties, or barriers, beyond those of traditional 




students in an institution. 








Funded schools reported their actions on a survey designed to identify strat- 




egies utilized to recruit students, retain them in 


programs 


, and place them 




successfully in related occupations. They reported the following activities for 




each category. 








Recruitment 






Institutional 


Institutional strategies may serve to attract and facilitate 


nontraditional enrollment. 






Strategies 


Strategies Percent of Institutions 


Mean Number 


Using the Strategy 


of Efforts 




Pre-scheduled, advertised informational 
meetings for prospective students. 


84% 


1 7 meetings 


to Increased 


Inservice meetings with personnel from feeder 
schools to plan methods for attracting students 
into nontraditional vocational programs. 


82% 


4 meetings 


1 articipation 

^ 1 


Public press releases specifically planned to 
attract nontraditional students. 


78% 


7 press releases 


of Non- 


Admission services (assistance in completion of 
admission and financial aid forms, suggestions for 
transportation and childcare, etc.). 


71% 


94% served 




Traditional 


Co-operative arrangements with off-campus 
funding and other support groups to facilitate 


71% 


9 arrangements 


Q 


non-traditional student enrollment. 






Students 


Written letters, guidelines, etc. directed to 
personnel from feeder schools to shape 
non-stereotyping behaviors in the classroom 
and to guide students’ vocational decisions. 


61% 


7 activities 




Involvement of non-traditional students in 
planning and implementation of recruitment 


53% 


3 events 


O 


strategies. 
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Retention 



Enstitutional strategies interact with student factors to retain or discourage student comple- 
tion of programs. 



Strategies 



Percent of Institutions 
Using the Strategy 



Mean Number 
of Efforts 



94% 


74% of faculty 


90% 


80% of faculty 


84% 


8 meetings 


84% 


69% of materials 


82% 


3 meetings 


80% 


64% of materials 


80% 


57% of materials 


70% 


9 releases 


69% 


69% of courses 


57% 


15% of faculty 


54% 


3 events 



Faculty making special efforts to foster positive 
attitudes toward nontraditional students. 

Faculty helping to remove bias and stereotyping. 

Meetings with special groups directed toward the 
promotion of sex equity in retention. 

Evaluation of school materials and activities for sex bias and stereotyping. 

Inservice meetings with counselors and/or teachers 
within the institution that address sex equity in programs. 

Instructional materials evaluated to identify sex bias and stereotyping. 

Evaluation of school materials and activities for attractive 
features for nontraditional students. 

Different releases of written letters, guidelines, etc. announcements 
that promote positive attitudes toward nontraditional students. 

Having courses with supplementary information/ activities 
for those having background deficiencies. 

Having faculty who are nontraditional. 

Events having nontraditional gender speakers for purposes 
of retention and serving as role models. 



Placement 

Institutional strategies may prepare students for job placement and may aid employers in 
accepting nontraditional students. 



Strategies 



Percent of Institutions 
Using the Strategy 



Mean Percent 
of Students Served 



Identifying prospective employers; preparing a resume; 
practicing job interviewing skills. 


84% 


84% 


Planning for good work skills. 


80% 


90% 


Learning about employers. 


70% 


88% 


Informing students about job agencies, and job placement coordination. 


73% 


75% 


Planning job adjustment strategies, and providing assistance after placement. 


73% 


93% 


Informing about job agencies, about completers. 


69% 


67% 


Employer contacts to identify former student needs. 


65% 


70% 


Hearing speakers from business and industry and former graduates. 


65% 


74% 


Planning transportation, daycare, home/work schedule. 


61% 


72% 


™““ining internships, practica, etc. 


53% 


71% 



PRir. 





F unds through Section 11 1 and 222 Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Technology 
Education Act Amendments of I 990 were designated by law for competitive grants to 
institutions. 

• Section 22 I funds aimed toward the increased participation of single parents, dis- 
placed homemakers, and single pregnant women. Projects in this category are often 
given an abbreviated name. Single Parent Projects. 

• Section 222 funds aimed to eliminate sex bias. Projects in this category are often 
referred to as Sex Equity Projects. 

[LTC refers to a Louisiana Technical College System Campus.] 



Agencies with Single Parent-Special Projects 

Caddo Parish Schools 

Lafayette Parish Schools 

Rapides Parish Schools 

St. John Parish Schools 

West Baton Rouge Schools 

LTC-Bastrop Campus Schools 

LTC-Evangeline Campus 

LTC-Lafayette Regional Campus 

LTC-Natchitoches Campus 

LTC-Sidney N. Collier Campus 

Louisiana State University-Alexandria 

Louisiana State University-Eunice 

Southern University 

The University of Southwestern Louisiana 

Agencies with Single Parent 
Direct Services Projects 

Caddo Parish Schools 
Concordia Parish Schools 
DeSoto Parish Schools 
East Baton Rouge Schools 
Iberia Parish Schools 
Lafayette Parish Schools 
LTC-Acadian Campus 
LTC-Alexandria Campus 
LTC-Ascension Campus 
LTC-Avoyelles Campus 
LTC-Bastrop Campus 
LTC-Baton Rouge Campus 
LTC-Charles Coreil 
LTC-Delta/Ouachita Campus 
LTC-Evangeline Campus 
LTC-Florida Parishes Campus 
LTC-Gulf Area Campus 
LTC-Hammond Campus 
LTC-Jefferson Campus 
LTC-Jefferson Davis Campus 
LTC-Jumonville Memorial Campus 
LTC-Lafayette Regional Campus 
LTC-Lafourche Campus 
LTC-Lamar, Salter Campus 
LTC-Mansfield Campus 
LTC-Natchitoches Campus 
LTC-New Orleans Campus 
LTC-North Central Campus 
LTC-Northeast Campus 
LTC-Oakdale Campus 
LTC-Ruston Campus 
LTC-Shelby Jackson Campus 
LTC-Sidney N. Collier 
LTC-Slidell Campus 
LTC-South Louisiana Campus 
LTC-Sowela Campus 
LTC-Sullivan Campus 
LTC-Tallulah Campus 
LTC-Teche Area Campus 
LTC-T.H. Harris Campus 
LTC-West Jefferson Campus 



LTC-Westside Campus 
LTC-Young Memorial Campus 
Bossier Parish Community College 
Elaine Nunez Community College 
Nicholls State University 
Southeastern University 
Southern University 

The University of Southwestern Louisiana 
Louisiana State University-Alexandria 
Louisiana State University-Eunice 

Agencies with Sex Equity Projects 

Ascension Parish Schools 
Caddo Parish Schools 
City of Monroe Schools 
Lafayette Parish Schools 
Rapides Parish Schools 
St. John Parish Schools 
LTC-Alexandria Campus 
LTC-Ascension Campus 
LTC-Avoyelles Campus 
LTC-Bastrop Campus 
LTC-Baton Rouge Campus 
LTC-Delta-Ouachita Campus 
LTC-Evangeline Campus 
LTC-Gulf Area Campus 
LTC-Hammond Area Campus 
LTC-Jumonville Memorial Campus 
LTC-Lafayette Regional Campus 
LTC-Lafourche Campus 
LTC-Lamar Salter Campus 
LTC-Northeast Campus 
LTC-Northwest Campus 
LTC-River Parishes Campus 
LTC-Shelby Jackson Campus 
LTC-Sidney N. Collier Campus 
LTC-Slidell Campus 
LTC-South Louisiana Campus 
LTC-Sowela Campus 
LTC-Tallulah Campus 
LTC-T.H. Harris Campus 
LTC-West Jefferson Campus 
LTC-Westside Campus 
LTC-Young Memorial Campus 
Louisiana State University-Alexandria 
Louisiana State University-Eunice 
Louisiana Tech University 
Southern University 

The University of Southwestern Louisiana 

Agencies with Community Based 
Organization Projects 

Orleans Parish Schools 
LTC-New Orleans Campus 
LTC-Sidney N. Collier Campus 
LTC-T.H. Harris Campus 
Southeastern University 

Agencies with State Leadership Projects 

Louisiana Tech University 

The University of Southwestern Louisiana 
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Outreach 
59 Projects 



Financial Support Services 
59 Projects 



Guidance and Counseling 
56 Projects 



In this category 72 funded projects, 
including CBO's, implemented activi- 
ties to support these special groups. 
(Two of these were state projects pro- 
viding outreach services to educators 
and are reported in a separate section.) 

Activities achieved by the local projects 
(in order of most frequent) were out- 
reach, guidance and counseling, stu- 
dent financial support services, pre- 
paratory services, and special services. 



Preparatory Services 
47 Projects 



Special Services 
40 Projects 



Outreach activities were reported by (59) projects. These included mass media 
publicity, community and school presentations, tours, workshops, seminars, etc.. 

Guidance and Counseling activities were provided by 56 projects and included 
one-on-one and group sessions, drug abuse seminars, support groups, etc. 

Financial Support Services: Of the responding projects, 59 (including CBO’s) re- 
ported a total expenditure of $840,739.44. The breakdown is as follows: 

Tuition . A total of 43 projects reported tuition payments for a total of 1,212 
recipients and expenditures of $ 198,853.49 in this category. The state aver- 
age payment was $ 1 64.07. 

Books and Materials : As reported by 43 projects, 1 ,222 students were served 
in this category at an average of $149.86 per recipient and a total cost 
$183,128.10. 

Child Care : There were 4 I 8 students provided child care costs by 39 projects 
at total state expenditures of $267,01 1.26 and an average of $638.78 per 
student. 

Transportation : A total of 25 projects reported payments for transportation to 
602 students at $ I 37, 1 44.62. The average paid per student was $227.8 I . 

Preparatory Services, reported by 47 projects, consisted of services relating to 
career planning, personal development, educational improvement, job prepara- 
tion, etc. 

Special Services, reported by 40 projects, consisted of offerings such as tutoring, 
job skills training, health education classes, interview skills seminar, and other 
Q :ialized assistance. 
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One Schoors Experience 



'/I lack 0 ^ 6cij^-e^ieem ncmaUiA^ ijc/uf. kic^ cut 

the Uii 0 ^ Ifa/uUe/i/i. e^^ypc/iiciiced acaJ^micaliif and eco-- 
incnucaiLf, dlia<l(Mi4niacf^ dtudenii. Vkcde iindd'iii com& la 
ii^ a^jte^ kcuMn(^ j^aJcd n<4me^^ Jhj^Ua4^ 

njMed mo4^ them aj^ tke^^ iiai<4Aai Ji4^^ 

UicAc ieemi talsena matUjcdinc^ ^a^ice dkiancf^ emuqk la con- 
iunce litem tkaitkcAeiA^acti^^^ Ulo^- 

ikap^ and nume/ioni ieMiani an a ana la ana kaiU^ dae^ an- 
ko4ice ^pjO^Uu^ cl^^ 

Heiantian Ikn Uf/pa mduuduai Isecamed^ eaiie/i whan 
u^elecJamaln(Mdvedinu4ndeMiandm(^l^ 9n 

mant^ caie4^ tkane H a ^i/ianc^ lack d^ppaU tka ^am- 

iltfondj^^UandA^, kaca4^tkaif.l(x^a/ieinjjl^A^^ 

^kahe4iandanUi,uMUi,laaddneM^tkanaadA^aj^(X/iApa/i^ 
licipandi H la continue la pnomata old Ika pjaiUloe jjOAcci. 

Aldluauc^ lack kian<ipandadian continued' la lea ma- 
jo^ IxiA/Ue/i in tkid' nu'iai oammunidif, jjO^ mamf. dduAandi, u^e 
condinue la make dd/Udai la oddaiModa IkiA' pAJollam. A <f/vaup 
aj^ denAuca 0(fenciad^ condinue la meed, u/^Ua cyiandd', anddid'- 
cuM' pxMiliUtiad' jjOAi a tnand^ dApddem tkad uudd not onUf. ( 3 ^- 
lion^ lAanApcAidadUm la dckool lutd la wenk atda. 

Wa (Ika ieuddiduda) u^ane alda la oondinue Ika aq^^ 
uutk a cdudd cane centoAi la pAciUda tmndpjondadian la ddn- 
dendi wliade ckildnen one in tkai'i cenden.. ^kid' oondinued la 



uM»nk e/xdnemelq welll $M9Jl£ Gomumnidif' Aqencq oandin- 
ue^ la tnandpond ddudendd" in tkain' deliuenAf. anea (oAia(eea( 
$k.00 pen^daq. ^kutoaid'acyiecdankancemandlalkapAija- 
q/iam. Cvanqedindd'CpaliA'tacendinuetanecmdi^ 
wdua one uullinq la emlank an InanApondadion. 

^ka Qonncil an Aqinq, atda continued' la o(^(ee tnandpee- 
tadian la ouA dtudandd'. ^kid' too id' a neliakla deuAce and in- 
deed U meetinq uudk muck duccedd'. OuA (pad id' la candinue 
laenkancaauAtnoAndpjoAl^^ 'IkadeijenduAed'iaild 

indeed la the doludian la wkad koA lean a majoA pAoUem. 

Jtack a( (dtild cane addidtance wad' a majoA lanAteA dea- 
anad ipand' acpj lud Uud padd ipaA kad' pAooen tkad inno(Mi- 
tioe idead' can wcAk in oddMdincf' ddudantd' neack tkain' (paU. 
^od' tka mx^ pond, tkid' pkade id' leinq addnedded duccedd'- 
(uldf. Coancplina kad' a veAif' e^ecdioe netwonkinq ddpdem. 
Wa nedwcek cdodelq wUk aqancied' in tkid' and dAXAneuAndinq 
commAAeutied'. Acpncied' dAAjck ai PnjOpcd9nclepen(lance, $M9Jt(l 
GamAnuAnAtq Action aqencq, Gkidd Gone Addidtance, Motiaa- 
tionC'(LAcaddono(fj9auAdA(i^ etc. aAacaltedup<mla(ZidwAdk 
(ckild cane addAdtance. ' Excerpts from LTC-Evangeline Campus 
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Barriers and Problems 
Most Frequently 
Experienced 

Single Parent Projects noted several barriers that im- 
peded the progress of students. These categories were the 
mentioned, with the preceding number indicating frequency: 



29 


Child Care Difficulties 


28 


Finandal Problems 


21 


Transportation Difficulties 


15 


Math and Academic Problems 


13 


Management of Home/Work Life 


7 


Lack of Self-Concept 


4 


Lack of Family Support 


4 


Family Problems 


2 


Lack of Information on Opportunities 


2 


Parental Stress 


2 


Low Aspirations 


2 


Need for Tutoring 


1 


Lack of Jobs 


1 


Lack of Emotion^ Support 



Problems Best Addressed by 
Projects (sample responses): 

Providing child care and travel financial support 
Providing tuition and text materials 
Reimbursements for tools 

Providing tutoring to counter absenteeism due to sick chil- 
dren at home 

Remediation of basic skills and new employment skills 

Testimonies on radio ads encouraged single parents with 
low self-esteem also to enroll in programs 

Development of Individual Family Plans with goal oriented 
approach to career plans and family plans 

Serving students who would have been restricted through 
welfare reform laws 

Special efforts to find also university students to car pool 
with project students 
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® Highly qualified staff 

® Referrals, cooperation of and support from other agen- 
cies and the community 

® Intake interviews on entry 

® Listening to and understanding students 

® Maintaining communication with students 

® Coordination of services with other agencies 

® A good orientation program supplemented with guid- 
ance and counseling 

® Referrals from other agencies and outreach through 
advertising 

• Integration of program components and services 

® A teen parent educator/home visitor working with the 
families and helping teen parents stay in school 

® Accommodating individual differences 

® Use of advanced technological equipment 



s 



Experience 



mio- (fuidelm&i cj^ue*^ to- j^nom 
tko VcxxdUmciL C^ducaiion 

(xmce/mu^ duid coAo kcui helped i/ieme 4 i.- 

cxtmdxiiieeA, them hecomeA- a need to allow- 
ckdd/ien to- he ennoUed in home deuf, ca/ie 
ceeileM-. And theAe (j^dehneA haue meide 
thiA happen. 

^he^ wUll aUueujA he haneieAA to- con- 
tend wdh, howeue^, the^UxjlePa/ienilQen- 
deA Pno<yiamA wiU cotilieude to wonk 

ddUjenll4f^tohelpeGAetJ^huAde4^dti^^ 
mnit j^ace if we one to help them become 
p/uxluetlue clti^eni. 



Excerpt from LTC-Evangeline Campus 



A Project Success Story 

A ue^uj- ijouncj- mxdhe/i came to thiA initiiiiie the paAl School i^e<zA with a rnddllitude of pAohlemA. <JteA m/jjoA pAohlemA, of conAAe, 
weAe child ca/ie and tAemApOAtcdAon, eApecialltj^ foA he/i child. <JteA onkj- meanA of te/znipx^At/dion umsA w-ilh hee motheA. "Iheij^ Iwed 
appAoxAmalehf f 5 mdeA fnom dchool in a ueAifr Amal commumUf, wdh no GlaAA A ckdd ca/ie ceetlee. 

AfteA -ieueAal dcujA of -ieciAchincj^, we ducooe/ied thal a fyuend in heA comm44eUtijr did ieideed hold a oalid ^amiUj^ QoAe 
Ae<jAilAclAon. <JteA molheA waA able to- dAop the child off eoAUf, in the moAninej^, pick heA ( itudentj np- atnd d/Uee heA to School. ^hiA 
woAked e^d/iemeLf- well. 

OnA ifounp mjetheA Aecelued heA QH'lh in AecoAd time and pi44AAned a majoA in elecl/ionicA. Ad- life uMudd luaue it, hif> the dummeA 
deAAion, dhe wad- out of dchool. <JtoweueA dhe waA no! about to be fy^Acjolten. 

^he wad duecedAfultif. necAuUed back into dchool. ^he hoA chancjed heA majoA to Office ^ipdlemA ^echnxolo<jAf- aud iA meetiup thiA 
couAAewdheven<j/ieciteAdueceAd. "I he tAondpodationpAoblem^heiA been doloed. ^hehciA mooed wdhinwcilkin<j^d^ 

<JteA child id beincf^ coAed foA !uf> a neicjhboA who haA Aecelued heA AecjMlAation foA ^amiUf^ <Jtome 0!)a^ Ga/ie. 

^hiA ifounp moiheA had abdolutelif no douAce of Income, ^he wad deed to the wetfoAe depoAtmeid, dhe wad accepted foA A^^G 
and iA now- on pAoject Independence. P9 iA pcujlnp foA child ca/ie odAuitance, ^^PA iA coueAlnp^ heA tuition, boolzA and duppUeA. ^he 
wilt Aeceioe a Pelt <^/vant dhodtif, which wilt (jAeatlij, enhance heA financed. 

^he and heA child oAe enAoUed in a pAopAom dpondoAed luf^ the Mt. MadinPaAiAh School Poa/d foA thode puAAulncj. a QP'lh. ^he 
haA alAeadij^ attained heA QCllh, howeueA the child wad enAoUed deuecal monlhd pAioA and wilt becpn attenxdincy dchool at acje th/iee. 
^hlA elimmated the need foA child coAe adildcmce. ^he mothe/i wilt Aeceiue poAentlnp claAdeA on a necpda/i badiA. he podAibilitieA 
contlAme to be endleAd foA heA. We a/ie pteaAed b^f^ heA occompliAhmentd! 



Excerpt from LTC-Evangeline Campus with slight omissions for confidentiality 
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Achievements 




Outreach 
32 Projects 



Guidance and Counseling 
28 Projects 



Financial Support Services 
26 Projects 



Preparatory Services 
22 Projects 



Special Services 
1 9 Projects 



In this category 36 funded projects 
implemented activities to support these 
special groups. (One of these is a state 
project, reported separately.) 

Activities achieved by the local projects 
(in order of most frequent) were out- 
reach, guidance and counseling, stu- 
dent financial support services, prepa- 
ratory services, and special services. 



Outreach Activities were reported by 32 projects. 

Guidance and Counseling Services, reported by 28 projects, were self-es- 
teem workshops, one-on-one and group counseling, career preparation, etc. 

Financial Support Services were reported by 26 projects at a total expenditure 
of $ I 89,904. 1 I . The breakdown was as follows: 



Tuition — total of 23 projects reported tuition payments for 348 recipients and 
total expenditures of $6 1 ,254.00 in this category. The state average tuition 
payment was $ I 76.02. 

Books and Materials — As reported by 23 projects, 238 students were served 
in this category at an average of $2 I 1 .59 per recipient and a total cost of 
$50,359.07. 

Child Care — There were 69 students provided child care costs by I 7 projects 
at a total expenditure of $24,3 1 9.69 and an average of $352.46. 

Transportation — ^A total of I 2 projects reported payments for transportation to 
I 45 students at $34,645.43. The average paid per student was $238.93. 

Other — One project reported other expenses for students at a total cost of 
$300.00. 




Preparatory Services, reported by 22 projects, were career center tours, com- 
puter instruction, job training and job seeking skills, etc. 



Special Services, reported by I 9 projects, were gender equity workshops, sexual 
harassment workshops, remedial skills training, etc. 
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Barriers and Problems 
Most Frequently 
Experienced 



Student Problems Most 
Difficult to Address by 
Projects (sample responses): 



Sex Equity projects identified several barriers that im- 
peded the progress of students. Factors cited, with the 
preceding number indicating frequency, were: 



18 


Finandal Problems 


5 


Transportation Difficulties 


4 


Child Care Difficulties 


4 


Lack of Sdf-Esteem/lnsecurity 


3 


Management of Home/Work Life 


3 


Academic Deficiencies 


3 


Lack of Infonnation about 
Resources, Jobs, etc. 


3 


Fanily Problems 


3 


Personal Problems 


1 


Gender Bias and Stereotyping 


1 


Low Self4)iscipline 




• Keeping students enrolled 

• Student motivation - to get some females to feel 
deep down within themselves that they can per- 
form as well as males in the classroom and on the 
job 

• Traditional family and cultural barriers, such as 
expectations that females do not belong in trades 

• Insufficient class time for career awareness about 
nontraditional fields 

• Problems with physical aspects of programs, such 
as for females in construction 

• Limited funds, and the limited ways in which the 
funds may be used 

• Lack of money for miscellaneous expenses 

• Daycare charges that exceed the allowance 

• Lack of transportation - both private and public 

• Providing needed tools for nontraditional courses 
requiring them 

• Paying for physical exams, certification tests, etc. 
for health program students 



Outreach was a frequent use of funds in sex eq- 



uity projects. Generally, outreach served both to 
recruit students and to strengthen community ac- 
ceptance of nontraditional gender/occupational 
roles. Examples of outreach were: 



• Reproducing copies of “Sources of Financial aid” 
that explain the sex equity program 

® Printing and disseminating flyers, such as 5,000 
copies about school programs 

• Public service announcements to recruit students 



• Billboard, magazine, newspaper, radio and televi- 
sion advertising of nontraditional programs 

• Purchasing and distributing promotional items 

• Mailing program information to community and state 
organizations, community leaders, community and 
grass-root organizational personnel and University 
personnel and staff 

• Eighth grade students participating in a nontradi- 
tional career conference 

• Bus trips to technical colleges 
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State Recognizes Outstanding Projects 






Outstanding project awards went to Brian Camp, Louisiana Tech University; Mary Ellen Stegall, 
The University of Southwestern Louisiana; and Margaret Richard, LTC - Evangeline 



List’s Project IMPROVE, under 
Mary Ellen Stegall’s direction, was 
named Outstanding Project. ‘The 
project’s overall goal is to increase 
the employment opportunities for 
single parents and displaced home- 
makers by encouraging their enroll- 
ment and successful progress in the 
two year (associate degree) pro- 
gram in Industrial Technology,” 
said Stegall. Serving approximately 
20 students, the project focuses on 
recruitment (college entrance), re- 
tention (participation and progress 
in vocational education), and place- 
ment (preparation for and entrance 
into the world of work). Special fea- 
tures include access features such 
as Saturday services and a Sunday 
workshop series; videotape re- 
sources; loan of textbooks; study 
guides and other support materials; 
a study-buddy program with students pairing with others for study; 
five free workshops for current and prospective students on study 
skills, parenting, resume-building, industrial technology careers, and 
communication skills. 

Louisiana Tech’s Sex Equity Encore Performers received second 
place in the state awards program. The project, under the direction 
of Dr. Brian Camp, demonstrates the hurt and injustice of unfair 
gender treatment through a series of small skits which address vari- 
ous equity issues. Dramatization of sexual harassment, occupational 
bias and stereotyping, home violence, etc. emphasize the thinking 
and emotions that accompany such treatments. The material and 
scenes planned and dramatized by Louisiana Tech students aim to 
provide greater awareness of gender issues. Few stage props are 
needed, facilitating their outreach services. They perform for educa- 
tional groups which request and 
host their production. 

Project Self-Sufficiency of LTC- 
Evangeline Campus was also hon- 
ored. Headed by Margaret Richard, 
the project provides various asser- 
tive outreach and support services. 
Outreach is done on a personal ba- 
sis through one to one visits to 
health centers, welfare department 
offices, classes for unwed mothers, 
home visits, shelters, churches, or- 
ganizations, etc. Students entering 
the college are offered a variety of 
services, such as professional coun- 
seling, developmental studies, and other supports. In addition to its own services, the project helps students to 
access the resources of other agencies and works with those agencies to explore new alternatives for meeting 
student needs. Unique arrangements in areas of child care and transportation have contributed to student 
educational achievement. 



Students meet weekly with their study buddies. 



Sex Equity Encore performers dramatize gender issues. 




Note: 1998 project and student awards are reported here. 




Projects for State Services 



The state was active in many areas of gender equity. The state equity 
administrator conferred with various agencies and served as a liaison in mat- 
ters of gender equity between vocational education and many other public 
and private groups. Additionally, Perkins project funds were administered by 
this office. 

Two agencies provided statewide services in areas of gender equity. Both 
the University of Southwestern Louisiana (USL) and Louisiana Tech Univer- 
sity provided professional development through the annual gender equity 
spring conference. The I 997 conference theme, Building Networks for Voca- 
tional Equity, led to various topics on school and workplace linkages for ap- 
proximately 1 20 participants. Both agencies pro- 
vided additional in-service training to groups of 
professionals. 

Other leadership activities were implemented 
also through USL’s Louisiana Equity project. 
Among these were a fall workshop on responses 
to welfare changes, conducted in Baton Rouge 
for new and continuing project personnel. A news- 
letter on gender equity issues and strategies was 
published three times during the year. Also, the 
project designed, published, and disseminated 
over 1 00,000 pamphlets, brochures, bookmarks, 
and posters for the use of educators throughout 
the state. Statistics from various labor and other 
sources were gathered and analyzed. Over 40 
workshops on topics such as nontraditional ca- 
reers, leveling the workplace, and countering 
sexual harassment were conducted for educators 
throughout the state. Video and other materials 
were available for loan by check-out requests from 
educators. Awards to projects and students were 
also coordinated and sponsored through Louisi- 
ana Equity. 

All projects participated in a formal evaluation 
process, with central collection and analysis by 
Louisiana Equity. Aggregated results were printed 
in this formal report. 




First Lady Alice Foster 
addresses conference partici- 
pants. 




Conference participants consider student job entry. 




Judith Herring of Access to Real 
Choices explains nontraditional 
—>try strategies. 
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In 1996-97, Louisiana’s Single Parent and Sex Equity Projects documented ser- 
vices to 2,595 students. 

Project Ty pe 



Sex Equity 
400 ^ 



Community Based 
Organization 
393 




Of these 2,595 students, 400 ( I 5.4%) were in 
Sex Equity Projects, and the remainder were in 
Single Parent Projects. Of single parent 
students, 1 ,802 (69.4%) were in secondary and 
postsecondary institutions and 393 ( I 5.2%) were 
in community based organizations. 



Single Parent 
1802 



School Typ e 



Higher Education 
265 



Technical colleges enrolled the largest 
number 2 , 1 I 6 or (8 1 . 5%) of these stu- 
dents, followed by higher education with 
265 or ( 1 0.2%) and secondary systems 
with 2 1 4 or (8.3%) of the students. 



Technical Colleges 
2116 




Secondary 
Systems 214 



Gender 





Type of Project 


Single 

Parent 


Sex 

Equity 


CBO 


Total 


Females 


1 740 


258 


376 


2374 


Males 


58 


140 


16 


21 4 


Total 


1798 


398 


392 1 



Gender - Females were 9 1 .7% 
of the 2588 with reported gen- 
der. 



Race - Black students comprised 54.8% of all projects; white students, 40.8%; other 
groups, .4%. 

Of each project type, black students had the highest participation rate in community 
based organization projects (73.0% of those in the project) and in single parent projects 
(55.4%). White students had the highest participation rate in sex equity projects 
(6 1 .2% of those in projects) and single parent projects (4 1 .3%). 
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Norma Hall Recognized as 
Outstanding Student 




Norma Hall receives her award from Mrs. Alice Foster. Also 
pictured is her intructon Betty Lombas. 



High level achievement at LTC-Young Memorial and 
successful employment in her field earned Norma Hall out- 
standing recognition. Betty Lombas of Young Memorial 
states that Norma is an exemplary and enthusiastic stu- 
dent, for she has maintained a 3.8 GPA while carrying a 
full schedule. Norma exemplifies both leadership and team- 
work. ‘‘As a welfare recipient, single parent, and as an 
older student, she has overcome many obstacles, yet she 
is an inspiration to others because of her positive attitude 
and willingness to put in the hard work necessary to be- 
come successful. “ “Her diligence and dedication to do a 
good job, both as a parent and student, makes her an 
excellent candidate... for this award, “ says Norita Comeaux 
of Job Service. Edith Hover, also of Young Memorial, re- 
spects Norma as an “excellent example of what dedication 
and effort in the classroom represents. “ 

Norma realizes that education is the first step towards a 
better life for her and her family. Two years ago a friend 
suggested that she and her son make a change, relocate, 
and try to get her life back on track. She made the transi- 
tion, anticipating only the best to happen. Through Project 
Independence, she successfully completed the Louisiana 
Employment Service On-the-Job Training Program in Au- 
gust of 1 997. Still lacking the computer knowledge that she 
needed to get back into the workforce, she searched other 
avenues for assistance. In August of I 997, she was accepted 
through the Single Parent Program at Young Memorial. Fi- 
nahcial assistance allowed her to realize that her goals can 
and will be achieved. 

Apart from being nominated for the outstanding Student 
Award, Norma says that another of her major achievements 
is that she has adapted to change. “In terms of getting back 
on track, I have thought seriously about who I am, where I 
am in life, where I want to be, and how I can get there. I 
realize that going back to the educational system for more 
skills and additional training was my only option. “ 
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Age - The 25-34 year group was largest (33. 1%) fol- 
lowed by the I 8-2 I year group (20. 1%). 




Age Range 


Type of Project 


Single 

Parent 


Sex 

Equity 


CBO 

i 


Total 


0-17 


84 


9 


1 

32 1 




18-2 1 


378 


93 


108 




22-24 


294 


53 


23 


v":- 37b 


25-34 


61 1 


137 


62 


-V MP 


35-44 


307 


74 


71 


4|l^ 


45-54 


70 


28 


53 




55-64 


14 


2 


9 




65 and older 


3 


1 


4 




Missing 


41 


3 


31 


■ ■;75 



• Marital Status - Single parents with children comprised 
the largest group of non-displaced homemakers; 
divorced status was high in both groups. 



Marital Status of 
Displaced Homemakers 




Marital Status 


Type of Project | 


Single 

Parent 


Sex 

Equity 


CBO 


l:Toyi:; 

{ 


Divorced 


133 


12 


65 




Separated 


59 


10 


72 


: 144 - 


Widowed 


12 


5 


12 


/ 29;'. 


Married, Spouse Disabled 


12 


2 


3 




Married, Spouse Unemployed 


10 


6' 


2 




Loss of Public Assistance 


4 


0 


0 


4 



Marital Status of 
Non-Displaced Homemakers 


Marital Status 


Type of Project | 


Single 

Parent 


Sex 

Equity 


CBO 


Total 


Married, Spouse Present 


22 


53 


4 


79', 


Married, Spouse Absent 


1 1 


7 


7 


25 ^ 


Single, with Children 


804 


76 


173 


1053 


Single, without Children 


37 


109 


2 1 


167 


Divorced 


88 


14 


1 


103 


Separated 


64 


7 


3 


74 


Widowed 


5 


1 


0 


6 


Young Dependent 


5 


0 


0 


5 


Unemployed or Under^ployed 


121 


38 


2 


161 





Laura Rodrique Named State's Outstanding Student 
in a Nontraditional Field 

Today, Laura Rodrigue is successfully employed for Tube-Alloy, an oilfield product 
manufacturer. Earning more than the average salary for associate degree completers 
in technology, Rodrigue says, “My associate degree made all the difference. Without 
a degree, I would not have this job.” 

Since she was a little girl, one of eight daughters on a farm, Laura Rodrigue had 
enjoyed working outdoors and working with her hands. She liked physical activity, 
using tools, and achieving improvements with them. As an adult, her access to the oil 
industry and her love for the outdoors and trades led her to work experiences in the 
oilfield, some of which were offshore. 

She liked her work, but other life changes made her conclude that she needed a 
higher level of work in the oil industry. As the result of a divorce, Rodrigue became a 
single parent to her five year old daughter, Brittany, and moved to Lafayette. Off- 
shore work would keep her away from her daughter, and other jobs were just not as 
income producing. Laura decided to upgrade her skills through vocational education. 

Rodrigue’s goal was to learn about computers and to complete an associate de- 
gree in Industrial Technology. The college degree, she thought, would make her more 
marketable for higher level jobs. She enrolled at the University of Southwestern Loui- 
siana, where she received Project Improve tuition assistance and supportive services. 

“I really got a lot of support from the project and other participants”, Rodrigue says. 

Her main concerns included financial matters and maintaining balance in her fam- 
ily/school/work life. For the former, she utilized financial aid, Perkins monies, and a 
campus job. She was able to juggle school, work, study, and raising Brittany through time management and organization as well as support 
from her sister, the YMCA child care program, and Brittany. “I worried about neglecting her, but Brittany was great about encouraging me 
with my school work.” 

After two years, she completed the program, having made the dean’s list every semester but one. She belonged to the National 
Association for Industrial Technology and was a charter member - 




Mrs. Alice Foster presents Outstanding Student 
Award to Laura Rodrique, as Mary Ellen Stegall 
looks on. 



for the Society of Women Engineers at USL. Rodrigue was also 
invited to join Gamma Beta Phi Honor Society and the National 
Dean’s List Publication. She somehow also found time to volunteer 
at Brittany’s school. 

These special efforts and attitudes led to high achievements, 
worthy of special state recognition. 



Sources of Income - Food Stamps, salary, and AFDC 
were the most frequent sources of income. 



Dependents - One, two, and three dependents were 
most frequent. 



Sources of Income 





Type of Project 


Single 

Parent 


Sex 

Equity 


CBO 


Total 


AFDC 


468 


48 


105 


62 1 


Salary 


429 


153 


56 


638 


Spousal Support 


48 


30 


1 1 


89 


Child Support 


337 


37 


28 


402 


Other Public Asst. 


50 


4 


24 


78 


Social Security 


138 


39 


2 1 


198 


Food Stamps 


112 


90 


155 


1017 


Medicaid 


433 


55 


76 


564 




251 


73 


1 16 


446 



Number of Dependents 




Single 

Parent 


Sex 

Equity 


CBO 


Total 


0 


62 


129 


63 


254 


1 


695 


103 


164 


962 


2 


463 


70 


71 


604 


3 


264 


39 


41 


344 


4 


97 


17 


14 


128 


5 


24 


6 


7 


37 


6 or more 


18 


5 


4 


27 


Missing 


1 79 


31 


29 


239 



Prior Employment Status 


Years 


FulLtime 

Employment 


Part-Time 

Employment 


Homemaker 


0-1 


988 


1 126 


920 


2-5 


370 


419 


455 


6-10 


132 


38 


181 


More than 10 


159 


23 


156 


Missing 


946 


989 


883 


Total 


2595 


2595 


2595 1' 
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• Educational Goals - At entry, nearly all students aimed 
to complete the entire program. 



Educational Ooals 




Type of Project 


Single 

Parent 


Sex 

Equity 


CBO 


Total 


Complete the Program 


1411 


358 


\2S 


1897 


Try Courses then decide 


17 


3 


67 


87 


Take Select Courses 


19 


4 


7 


30 


Increase Skills/Job Prep 


22 


1 


126 


149 


Missing 


333 


34 


65 


432 



• Sources of Funding - Pell grants and JTPA were the 
most frequent. 



Sources of Educational Funding 




Type of Project 


Single 

Parent 


Sex 

Equity 


CBO 


Total 


JTPA 


374 


80 


12 


466 


Pell Grant 


590 


1 39 


4 


733 


Project 


121 


24 


■ ^ 1 


146 


Project Indep. 


199 


27 


7 


233 


Voc. Rehab. 


2 1 


" 5 ^ 


5 


31 


Other 


149 


80 


9 


238 




Parents and children take time for a group picture during 
''pring picnic in Girard Park. 
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• Areas of Previous Employment - Sales, service work, 
and clerical (in order) were the most frequent work ex- 
periences. 



Areas of Previous Ei 




Sales 


524 


Service Worker 


453 


Clerical 


44 1 


P rofessiona l-Technica 1 


220 


Skilled trades/craft worker 


209 


Managerial administrative 


108 


Operative 


79 


Not applicable, have not 
worked outside the home 


389 



• Confidence levels were very high with most students 
being very sure. 



Confidence Levels of 
Educational Goals 


Types of Level 


Type of Project | 


Single 

Parent 


Sex 

Equity 


CBO 


Total 


Very Sure 


1447 


355 


164 


1966 


Somewhat Sure 


87 


21 


1 10 


2 I S 


Not Sure 


3 


1 


80 


84 


Missing 


265 


23 


39 


327 



• Academic Program - Industry, Business (Office) and 
Home Economics were the most frequent choices of 
program. 

• Of Single Parent students. Home Economics and 
Business were often selected. 

• Of Sex Equity students. Industry was most often 
selected. 



Program | 


Program Number 


Type of Project j 


Single 

Parent 


Sex 

Equity 


CBO 


Total 


Agriculture 


0 


9 


0 


9 


Industry 


76 


176 


0 


252 


Business (Office) 


93 


2 


0 


95 


Home Economics 


98 


4 


0 


102 


Health 


2 


7 


0 


9 


Marketing 


13 


0 


0 


13 


Pub/Prot Services 


22 


3 


0 


25 


Other 


23 


1 


0 


24 


Missing 


1475 


198 


398 


2066 



21 



28 





R\C 



By the end of the reporting period for the 1 996-97 students, projects were able to 

report outcomes on approximately 60% ( 1 585) of the students served that year. 

This was lower than the near 80% of previous year. Reports, however, showed 

positive outcomes for many of the students. 

• 426 students (26.8% of those with known outcomes) had completed their pro- 
grams and were successfully employed in standard or above-standard position the 
most desirable outcome. 

• 53 1 students (33.5%) were still enrolled in their vocational programs, making 
standard or above-standard progress in the program. 

• 143 students (9.0%) had completed the program and had pursued options other 
than employment. 

• 78 students (4.0%) did not complete the program, but were employed in a 
standard or above - standard position related to their training. 



Outcomes 





Type of Project 


Single 

Parent 


Sex 

Equity 


CBO 


Total 


Still enrolled, making standard* or 
above- standard progress in the program. 


417 


101 


13 


531 


Still enrolled, making below- standard progress. 


29 


1 


1 7 


47 


Completed program, continuing education. 


38 


2 


5 


45 


Did not complete program, continuing 
education in another area. 


43 


8 


0 


51 


Completed program, employed in a standard** 
or above-standard position related to training. 


242 


49 


135 


426 


Completed program, employed in below 
standard position related to training. 


4 


0 


0 


4 


Completed program, employed in an 
area not related to training. 


30 


6 


0 


36 


Did not complete program, but employed in a 
standard or above standard position related to training. 


66 


12 


0 


78 


Did not complete program, but employed 
in a below- standard position related to training. 


35 


1 7 


1 


53 


Did not complete program and not employed. 


66 


9 


5 


' 80 


Completed program, but pursed other than 
above-named options. 


58 


10 


75 


143 


Did not complete program, pursed other 
than above-named options. 


65 


25 


1 


91 



PHDV ^\lnt 



I til m. 



22 



29 



Students served in the 1 995-96 year 
were also tracked. The second year 
follow-up revealed that even more 
students had achieved success. 

® As could be expected, fewer 

students (291) were still 
enrolled. 

* 267 more students had 

completed their program and 
were successfully employed in 
the field of their training. 




Recent student state award winners display plaques. 



• 26 more students hsd not completed the progrsm, but were employed in 3 stsndsrd or above-stsndsrd position 

related to their training. 



• More, also, were unemployed or underemployed than they were the previous year. 



Outcomes of 1995-96 Student|3 








in 1 996 


in 1997 1 


Still enrolled, making standard* or above-standard progress in the 
program. 


699 


408 


Still enrolled, making below-standard progress. 


23 


18 


Completed program, continuing education. 


46 


63 


Did not complete program, continuing education in another area. 


68 


99 


Completed program, employed in a standard** or above-standard 
position related to training. j 


604 


87 1 


Completed program, employed in below-standard position related | 

to training. | 


22 


25 


Completed program, employed in an area not related to training. | 


36 


56 


Did not complete program, but employed in a standard or above 
standard position related training. 


1 17 


143 


Did not complete program, but employed in a below-standard 
position related to training. 


102 


120 


Did not complete program and not employed. 


302 


332 


Completed program, but pursed other than above-named options. 


77 


1 10 


Did not complete program, pursed other than above-named options. 


83 


102 




23 



30 
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orkplace and educational changes related to gender in Louisiana in 
1996-97 suggest that some progress is being made in the state, but this is 
accompanied by a continued need to reduce wide gender gaps in some 
occupational areas. Many state and local efforts targeted gender issues 
related to the occupational gender gaps. This report identifies key efforts 
made toward gender equity in vocational education. Key findings were: 

• Vocational enrollments reached I 60,079 the highest number of the six-year 
period of this study. Both secondary and postsecondary systems had in- 
creased enrollment. 

• Slightly more females (52% of all enrollments) than males were enrolled in 
vocational programs. However, males were approximately five out of six stu- 
dents enrolled in programs not traditional for their gender. The largest num- 
bers of nontraditional enrollment were of males in secondary business and 
home economics programs. 



Slow, but steady state progress continued in female participation in industry 
programs, the area of greatest gender disparity. In I 996-97, females were 
I 4.7% of total industry program enrollment, the highest rate in the six years 
the study. 



of the study. 

Agencies with projects continued to use diverse strategies in the areas of 
recruitment, retention, and placement for the increased participation of non- 
traditional students. 

The state awarded I 08 competitive grants (under Section 22 1 , 222 of the 
Carl D. Perkins Applied Vocational and Technology Education Act) to educa- 
tional agencies for the implementation of projects for sex equity and single 
parents, displaced homemakers, and single pregnant women. 

Projects focused more intently on diverse strategies to serve their students 
and did a better job of reporting students. 

The projects documented 2,595 student participants and over $ 1 ,030,000 in 
financial support services, the highest amount reported in the years of the 
study. 

Of project students with known outcomes, 33.5% were still enrolled in their 
vocational programs, making satisfactory progress, and 26.8% had completed 
their vocational programs and were employed in standard or above-standard 
positions. 

Projects for statewide leadership and evaluation implemented numerous 
activities such as conferences, services, and publications to promote gender 
equity. 

The state’s Sex Equity Office administered Section 22 I and 222 projects, 
and additionally, participated in numerous other activities, meetings, confer- 
ences, etc. to facilitate the state’s progress toward gender equity. The Office 
collaborated with the National Alliance for Partnerships in Equity and Women 
Work! Networks to collect and disseminate information. 
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PRdjECTS ; M AkInG A DIFFERENCE IN VOCATIONAL EQUITY 

(Exceipts from Evaluation Suiveys)^^ y 



Ascension Parish 
School Board 

Eighth grade students in Ascension 
Parish ( 1200 +) participated in a 
“Non-traditional” Career Conference. 

^ The students were exposed to careers 
nontraditional to their gender, new and 
emerging careers, and recruited into 
vocational programs non-traditional to 
their gender, ...Vocational Education 
Gender Equity Senior Handbooks were 
distributed to approximately 1,000 
graduating seniors in the parish during 

the fall semester. The handbooks were v 
designed to help students with the many 
decisions that heed to be made during the 
senior year and provide them additional y 
information to help make a better 
informed decision. ...Gender equity 
materials (brochures, posters, displays, 
bookmarks, etc.) were distributed to all 
middle and high schools. Career v y 
'magazines were utilized by 8'*’, I0*^ and 
I2^^graders. Eighth grade students were 
given interest inventory tests. Students 
were counseled one-on-one with their 
parents to interpret career interest 
inventory results, select a career path, 
complete a four-year plan, and schedule 
courses for ninth grade. , > . 

LTC-SidneyN. Collier : 

Through recruitment efforts of this 
project, 148 females were recruited and 
in non- traditional k. ;.- 
^ programs: Welding, Ship fitting, and 
Sandblasting/Painting. These programs 

V were offered cost .free to participants. . r 

In non- ^ > 

y traditional programs - 5 in Barber/Stylist, 

J :3 in Carpentry, 3 in Automotive 
-^Technology. The cost of training was 
other funding 

sources-— ;jTPA, Project Independence 'V 
> ...Two outreach (career day activities) 

- workshops were conducted. The central 
\tvyfocus of these workshops were to inform 

V participants of the advantages and ' 
-Opportunities available through training 

' programs. On a weekly basis, this agency 
conducts the following activities: - ^ , 

• (I) Testing for all new applicants and ‘ : 
(2) Orientation for all new enrollees. Carl 
; PerkinsOutreach information are integral 
parts bf these activities. Fifty TV and 
?,radio advertisements. Flyers were ’ y; 
developed and available to the public in y 
the admissions office. ! 



LSU-Eunice 

The Single Parent Program is primarily 
administered over the summer, however, 
some activities are still being 
administered. Forty-two participants 
received some type(s) of service(s) at the 
onset. Thirty-two are still enrolled. 
Twenty-seven are in good academic 
standing. ...A special recruitment 
workshop was held 3 months prior to the 
program. A second motivational- 
preparatory workshop was held 
approximately 2 weeks before the 
semester began. The second workshop 
< was for those selected for the program. 
Classes were planned in advance of school y 
according to courses of study. Eight 
workshops were provided for Single 
Parent participants on varying subjects 
regarding personal and interpersonal 
skills. Additionally, a workshop was 
provided on career information. Students 
completed the Myers-Briggs Personality 
Inventory which was interpreted to those . ‘ 
who requested interpretation. A minimum 
of 3 workshops were required. 

LTC-Evangeline Campus 

Project Self-Sufficiency was created to 
« offer to low income single mothers a 
multitude of seminars and workshops to 
better prepare them to manage their lives 
more effectively but most importantly to \ 
take those steps to move to a life of 
independence./ 

Rapides Parish School System 

Two hundred twenty students attended 
eight computer camps. Students were 
^ given a pre-post test. Of those who took 
the pre-test and post-test, 82% increased 
i their scores on basic computer literacy; 

5% of the studentsV scores were the same 
or showed no improvement. ...Careers 
were explored through the use of career 
planning sessions and video tapes. 

/ Individuals with non-traditional careers 
' spoke to the students. Career surveys ‘ 

■ were given to students. Literature y 
^ pertainingto careers were distributed. 

Interest inventories were administered. 

‘ Students researched careers and compiled 
> a report on their chosen career. .. 

LTC-West Jefferson Campus 
; 25 new participants were enrolled. 22 are 
‘/‘still enrolled and making satisfactory . 

/ progress. Eight students have graduated 
yy -and are employed in their field of study. 



LTC-Natchitoches Campus 

The Natchitoches Parish Adult Education, 
Natchitoches Parish Even Start Family 
Literacy Program. Job Training 
Partnership Act (JTPA), Project 
Independence, and CBO’s provide job 
search skills and academic remediation. 

These agencies work closely to coordinate 
activities and avoid duplication of 
services. Intake conferences are provided 
with both students enrolled in the 
vocational training program as well as 
with parents of the children enrolled in 
the day-care facility portion of the ' - 
training program. Each student is . 
provided with information required by the 
Department of Human Services for 
enrollment in the vocational program. 

EBR Parish School System j 
/[fefrouiTO High SchooHstrouma / 

• /iji 

\A total of 36 single teen parents / 

(including I who was pregnant) were 
provided services during this first year, p 
Of the 36, 27 successfully completed the / 

program (EBR) Monitored school 

grades and attendance for all 31 
participants; provided 8 sessions with M 
individual students for EXIT exam and / 
ACT preparation; Assisted with school f 
work by meeting with individual teachers . 
and assisting teen parents with make-up ^ 
work, special projects and planning for 
academic improvement on an as need . y 
basis for 13 students; referred (teen 
parents) to Istrouma High School's after f 
school program. 

LTC-Sullivan Campus ^ 

Seventy students were provided services S 
by the project. Twenty participants > / 
completed training programs. Twenty- ^^^ / 

eight participants are employed and i 
nineteen are still in training. A number of j; 
those who discontinued training indicated / 
that they plan to return to school and 
complete their training in the future. / 

Southern University 

The Sex Equity Education and Training 
. Project conducted 4 training workshops 
during the 1996-97 project period. . 
Workshop topics included the following: 

(I) Sex Stereotyping and Bias; (2) Avoiding 
Sex Bias; (3) Diversity in the Workplace; ^ 
, and (4) Sexual Harassment. The Sex Equity^.^ 
Project served at least 303 participants / 
during the 1996-97 project period. 
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